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SCIENCE. 


ON MATTER. 
Concluded from page No. 2. 


Sir Isaac Newton argues with great reason, 
that matter, in the beginning was formed in so- 
lid, massy, impenetrable, meveable particles, 
which are incomparably harder than any porous 
body compounded of them; even so hard as 
never to break or wear in pieces ; for while the 
particles, says he, continues entire, they may 
compose bodies of the same nature in all ages : 
but should they wear away, or break in pieces, 
the nature of things depending on them would 
be changed ; water and earth composed of old 
worn particles and fragments of particles, 
would not be of the same nature with the water 
and earth composed of entire particles at the be- 
ginning : and therefore he cencludes, in order 
that the nature of things may be lasting, the 
ehanges of corporeal things, must consist only 
in the various separations new associations ; 
and motions of these permanent particles : com- 
pound particles being apt to break, not in the 
middle of solid particles, but where those parti- 
eles are laid together and touch in a few points. 
Let solidity be allowed, and inactivity, the ca- 
pacity of receiving motion and divisibility, it 
will follow that ifa body has been divided, it 
must have been put in motion ; if put in mo- 
tion, it must first have been inactive, if inactive 
it must have resisted the moveing force ; and 
the resistance to this pressure implies solidity. 
Every body must be terminated by one or more 
surfaces, and therefore, all bodies must have some 
figure ; which is accounted an inseparable pro- 
perty of matter. Extension necessarily implies 
divisibility, which will therefore be an insepara- 
ble property of matter, which shews it divisible 
ad infinitum. As all bodies are inert, by which 
they not only preserve their state of rest, but 

































willin some degree oppose every force, thatj 
means to change their state: this property o f 
matter is ealled, Vis Inertie, and this force ism 
never exercised but against another force, whichig: 
endeavours to change its situation. This forcage 
may be considered as a resistance, or an ims 


it. Resistance is generally attributed to quies 
cent bodies ; and impulse to those in motion. 
ween ener wane 
CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS, 

If a few pounds of a mixture of iron filings andy, 
sulphor, be made into a paste with water, andig 
buried in the ground for a few hours, the water 
will be decomposed with so much rapidity that, 
combustion and flame will be the consequence | ! 


and an aitificial voleano will be produced. 
ome 


Boil equal parts of arnotto and common pot4 
ash with water, till the whole are dissolved 
This will produce the pale reddish buff, so muchj 
in use, anc sold under the name of nankin dye. | 
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Mix one part of flour of sulphor or brimstonej™ 
with eight parts of phosphorous, and dip a smal a 
piece of wood, or match into the mixture. R a 
the end of this match against a piece of cork orm 
wood, and a flame will immediately be produced 
In this way the phosphoric match bottles, and 
German boxes are made. . 
sag gnmsamner aspen conitssnienspaemanemenaliotenaniammseenitanioomntnhiall 

RELIGIOUS. 


“The beauty of Scripture,” says the greaf 
Saxon Reformer, ‘* consists in pronouns.”? This 
God is our God—God even our own God shall 
bless us—How delightful the appropriation! tag 
glorify him as being in himself consummate ex 
cellence, and to love him from the feeling “t 
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q| this excellence is directed to our felicity ! Here 
if modesty would be ingratitude, disinterestedness 
}, febellion. It would be severing ourselves from 
hi him, in whom we live, and move, and are ; it 
sil would be dissolving the connexion which he has 
iq pondescended to establish between himself and 
; 21s creatures. 
, It has been justly observed, that the Seripture 
ari ,baints make this union the chief ground of their 
rrateful exultation—“ My strength,” ** my rock,” 
* my fortress,” ** my deliverer !”’ again, ** let the 
hfe of my salvation be exalted!’ Now take 
bn iway the pronoun and substitute the article the, 
10W Comparatively cold is the impression ! The 
mt sonsummation of the joy arises from the peculi- 
i hn rity, the intimacy, the endearment of the rela- 
4 1h ion. 
i? Nor to the liberal Christian is the grateful joy 
‘ timinished, when ke blesses his = as ** the 
if God ofall them that trust in him.” All general 
i 4 a ‘lessings, will he say, all providential mercies, ate 
| bine as completely, as ifno other shared in the 
mjoyment. Life, light, the earth and heavens, 
“|| a he sun and stars, whatever sustains the body,and 
fy coreates the spirits ! My obligation is as great as 
' f the mercy had been made purely for me; as 
treat? nay it is greater—it is augmented by a 
sense of the millions who participate in the bles- 
ing. The same enlargement of the personal ob- 
ation holds good, nay rises higher in the mer- 
sies of Redemption. The Lord is my Saviour as 
completely as if he had redeemed only me. That 
1¢ has redeemed “a great multitude which no 
nan can number, ofall nations and kindreds and 
“>eople and tongues” is diffusion without abate- 
nent ; it is general participation without indivi- 
~ Jual diminuation. Each has all. 
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eal SOPHIA CHA RLOT TE, 


1 QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
The following Biographical account of the late 
" Queen of England, appeared in the (Lon- 
f don) Ladiea? Monthly Museum, a few days 
previous to her decease. 

Sophia Charlotte, the reigning queen, was born 
the 16th May, 1744. She is the second and 
H youngest daughter of Charles Louis, brother to the 
jjlate Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz, and sister to 
I! Adolphus Frederick IV. the present Duke. The 
' House of Mecklenburg is descended from a long 
iP sand re motely extending line of noble ancestors, 
it |whose domains were not very extensive, but who 
were distinguished fer their private virtues. 
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After the accession of his present Majesty to the 
throne, the virtues and accomplishments of the 
Princess Charlotte first attracted his notice, and 
induced him to make choice of her for his consort. 
In council, his Majesty designated her as ‘‘a prin- 
cess distinguished by every eminent virtue and 
amiable endowment, whose illustrious line had 
constantly shewn the firmest zeal for the protes- 
tant religion, and a particular attachment to his 
family.” 

The Earl of Harcourt, with a squadron of mew 
of war, was sent to Strelitz, as his ‘Majesty’s 
proxy, to espouse the Princess, and conduct her 
to England. After an unfavorable voyage of ten 
days, she Janded at Harwich on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, 1761, to which she was driven by stress 
of weather ; on her arrival in town, she was most 
graciously received by the king and royal family ; 
and the following evening the marriage ceremeny 
was performed in the Royal Chapel, in St. James’, 
by the venerable Secker, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

The Royal Marriage and Coronation was after- 
wards celebrated with great pomp and splendor, 
in Westminster Hall, which was laid open, and 
fitted up for the oecasion. The usual, but sin- 
gular ceremony of the Champion’s challenge to 
any person who should dispute the succession, 
was regularly gone through. Mr. Dymwocke, lord 
ofthe manor of Scrivelsby, in Lincolnshire, the 
king’s champion, entered the Hall, ia white armor, 
on a white horse, richly caparisoned (belonging 
to the deceased king, George II. and rid by him 
at the battle of Dettingen,) attended by twe 
esquires, and the herald at arms, who read the 
words of the challenge three times ; when the 
champien threw down the gauntlet ; widel, after 
remaining some time, was picked up, and return- 
ed. His Majesty then pledged the champion in 
a gilt bowl of wine, which he sent him by the 
cup-bearer ; and the champion drank to the 
King, and retired with the gilt bow], as his per- 
quisite ! 

The nation exulted in the union, for it was 
soon evident, that his Majesty had made a pru- 
dent choice ; and the birth ofa prince the follow- 
ing August gave them the hope of a long line of 
Royal decendants. 

Her Majesty is no way deficient in those exter- 
nal and elegant accomplishments which add so 
much grace and dignity to those who hold a pre- 
eminence in rank and station ; and although her 
manners are somewhat tinctured with the dis- 
tance and reserve of superiorityy yet they are 
blended witha suavity and benignily that com- 
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peusates for any imposed restraint. A know- 
lege of most of the European languages, she 
sould hardly fail to acquire ; but a great profi- 
eiency in music, in which she excels, and has 
@omposed many pleasing pieces, is rarely attained, 
except by professors ; and still Jess, skill in the 
embroidery of flowers, which she performs ina 
highly correct and beautiful style. These ex- 
ternal: have their influence ; they add grace to 
speech, dignity to manner, and embellish the per- 
son, but they are light as air, when compared 
with the more intrinsic virtues of the mind, It is 
in her Majesty's private life and domestic charae- 
ter that she is most to be admired ; as a wife and 
as a mother, she is a pattern and an ornament to 
hersex. Her Majesty has suckled all the roya! 
children, an example that ought to be imitated 
by all females, however exalted their station ; 
and beliaved from the first with so much gentie- 
Mess and conciliation, as hada great influence 
upon the king, and formed the basis of that con- 


jugal felicity which has subsisted between them 


for so many years. Bating the calamity that has 
befallen her Royal consort, and latterly some un- 
happy events in her own family, perhaps no 
queen ever reigned so long, or so happily ; for it 
cannot be supposed that her tife has been disturb- 
ed by politics ;—it does not appear that she has 
at ali interfered in them ; we have heard of no 
parties, no cabals, no intrigues, formed by this 
princess, aS in many of the 
has kept herself quite clear of them; attended 
coneerns ; ald taken 


solely to her domestic no 


foreign courts 3; she | 





—— 





' sure she 





delight, except in the rearing andcultivation of | 


her numerous‘and lovely offspring ; their love | 


and their welfare have been her only care ; and , 


though she could be queen, whenever her duty 
required her to sustain the character in public, 
yet the domestic relations of wife and mother, to 
which she most gladly descended, interested ber 
feelings most nearly ; to these she was alive ; nor 
did her high station, nor the time and attention it 
incessantly occupied, ever induce her to forego, 
or neglect, the many attentions that were attach- 
ed to them. 

This power of trarsforming ! 


use ; and bas long acquired her the distingui-hed | 


reputation of the most princely woman in Europe. 
Having married at an early period of life, it re- 
quired a more than ordinary effort to resist the 


rerself has had ifs | 


| 
! 


a 


'dowed her with every natural exce : 
loth of body «ad mind, and decreed tha 


false glare of a court, and all its fascinating allure- | 


ments, and devote herself to ‘the happiness of her 
she never tole- 
high 


husband and family. [In publie, 


rated any person iu her pres however 


their rauk, Who had bee: 


ence, 


guilty of any gross; 


breach of those laws which refinement has intr 
duced among men for the preservation of societ 
of which the following anecdote is a striking ig 
stance—The Countess of C ,»a woman @ 
high birth, ancient family, and great connexion} 
applied to a Lacy who was much about her M 
jesty’s person, to beg her interference with thi 
Queen, that her sister, who had commited a fa 
pas, and was divorced, might be allowed to go if 
the Drawing Room, she having married the m 
against whom her former husband had obtaind! 
damages. This wasa very delicate task, anf 
required great address even to bring the subje | 
before her Majesty in any shape. The lad 
however succeeded so far as to prefer the rf 
Her Majesty for that time turned ti] 
conversation, and it there ended ; but on the ri 
peated solicitations of the Countess, this Jad: 




































quest, 


who was high in her Majesty’s fuvor,again ventu 
ed to urge it ; and on receiving no reply, dema¥ 
ded of the Queen, what it was her gracious plej 
should “ T@ 


her,”’ said the Queen wiih indignation, ** you hé | 


say to the Countess. 


not the impudence to ask me.” . ' 
To be continue a. 


TALES. 


ALMERINE AND SHELIMAH. 
In those remote times when, by the inte 
vention of fairies, men received good an 











evil, which succeeding generations couj® 
expect only from natural causes, Solimea 


amighty prince, reigned over a thousar 
provinces in the distant regions of the eas! 
/It is recorded of Soliman, that be had ni 
favourite ; but among the principal noble, 
of his coert was Omaraddin. i 
Omaraddin had two daurliters, Almeria 
and Shelima. At the birth of Almering) 
the fairy Witarina had presided; and, if 
comphance with the mportunate and r@ 
iterated regnest cf the parents, had en 
ilencam 

she should be sought in marrage by | 
sovereign prince.” . 
When the wile of Omaraddin was pres : 
nant with Sheliuah, the fairy kiisema wal 
again invoked ; at which Farimina, and 
ther power of the aerial kingdom, was o 
fended. = Farigina was inexorable an} 
cruei; the number of her votaries, there 
fore, wasfew. Elfarina was piac me e une 
beneve lent ; and fairies ef thas bays bore iat 


%, 
were observed to be superior in pc well 
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i ae it is the nature of vice to 
efeat its } purpose, or whether the 
alm and equal tenor ofa virtuous mind 
revents those mistakes, which are com- 
itted in the tumult and precipitation o! 
i utrageous malevolence. But Farimina, 
@rom whatever cause, resolved that her 
mantluence should not be wanting; she, 
Mitherefore, as far as she was able, preclud- 
a d the influence of Elfarina, by first pro- 
,jmouncing the incantation which determined 
nthe fortune of the infant, woom she dis- 
overed by divination to be agirl, Fari- 
| ,enina, that the innocent object of her ma- 
“alice might be despised by others, and per- 
petually emploved in tormenting herself, 
decreed, *‘ that her person should be ren 
| “dered hideous by every species of deformi- 
Ry, and that all her wishes should spon- 
| og produce an opposite effect.” 
| The parents dreaded the birth of the 
fant under this malediction, with which 
\pElfarina had acquainted them, and which 
dhe could not reverse. The moment they 
i peheld it, they were solicitous only to con- 
| prceal it from the world; they considered 
i Bh complicated deformity of the unhappy 
_ y;5helimah, as some reproach to themselves ; 
_ 3 and as they could not hepe to change her 
\ appearance, they did not find themselves 
cS interested in her felicity. They made 
‘Sin request to Elfarina, that she would by 
‘any intellectual endowment alleviate mise- 
“gies which they should not participate, but 
-'\jeemed content that a being so hideou- 
‘l\ahould suffer perpetual disappointment ; 
it nd, indeed, they concurred to injure an 
b, infant which they could not behold with 
bomplacency, by sending her, with onl, 
(ee attendant, toa remote castle which 
. 1} toed on the contnes of a wood. 
Elfarina, however, did not thus forsake 
pymnocence in distress ; but to counterba- 
lance the evils of obscurity, neglect, and 
ugliness, she decreed, that * to the taste 
eyo Shelimah the coarsest food should be 
the most exquisite dainty ; that the rags 
which covered her should in her estima- 
,_tion be equal to cloth of gold; that she 
1] i should prize a palace less than a cottage ; 
end that in these circumstances love should 
‘ a stranger to her breast.” ‘To prevent 


















| 
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he vexation which would arise from the 
ontinual disappointment of her wishes, 
pppeatel at first to be more difficult ; but 
i this was at length perfectly effected by en- 
1 ‘dowing her with content. 





¢ While Shelimab was immured [in a re- 








celled in learning of whatever class ; 





mote castle, neglected and forgoiten, e- 
very city in the dominions of Soliman con- 
tributed to decorate the person, or culti- 
vaté the mind of Almerine. The house of 
her father was the resort of all who ex- 
and 
as the wit of Almerine was equal to her 
beauty, her knowledge was soon equal to 
her wit. 

Thus accomplished, she became the ob- 
ject of universal admiration ; every heart 
throbbed at her approach, every tongue 
was silent when she spoke; at the glance 
of her eye every cheek was covered with 
blushes of diffidence or desire, and at her 
command every foot became swift as that 
of theroe. But Almerine, whom ambition 
was thus jealous to obey, who was rever- 
enced by hoary wisdom, and beloved by 
youthful beauty, was perhaps the most 
wretched of her sex. Perpetual adulation 
had made her haughty and fierce; her 
peneiration and delicacy rendered almost 
every object offensive ; she was disgusted 
with imperfections which others could not 
discover ; her breast was corroded by de- 
testation, when others were softened by 
pity ; she lost the sweetness of sleep by 
the want of exercise, and the relish of 
food by continual luxury : but her life be- 
came yet more wretched, by her sensivilr- 
ty of that passion on which the happiness 
of life is believed chiefly to depend. 

Nourassin, the physician of Soliman, was 
of noble birth, and celebrated for his skill 
through all the east. He had just attained 
the meridian of life; his person was grace- 
ful, and his manner soft and insinuating. 
\mong many others, by whom Almerine had 
been taught to investigate nature, Nouras- 
sin had acquainted her with the qualities 
of trees and heriis. Of him she learned, 
how an innumerable progeny are contain- 
ed inthe parent plant; how they expand 
and quicken by degrees; how from the 
same soil each imbibes a different juice, 
which rising from the root hardens into 
branches above, swells into leaves, and 
flowers, and fruits, infinitely various in co- 
lour, and taste, and smell; of power to 
repel diseases, or precipitate the stroke 
of death. 

To be continued. 
S== 

Hypartia, was*the teacher of the same 
philosophical school as her husband Crates, 
and openly argued with the sceptic Theo- 
dore, and cenfuted him. 
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MISCELLANY. 
FEMALE READERS. 


Beauty in vain her pretty eyes may roll, 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. 





_ 


History and Natural Philosophy, are a- 
lone sufficient to furnish a woman with an 
agreeable kind of study : the latter in a 
series of useful observations and interest- 
ing experiments, offers a spectacle well 
worthy the consideration of a reasonable 
being. In vain, however, does nature pre- 
sent her miracles to the generality of wo- 
men, who have no attention but to trifles ; 
she is dumb to those who know not how to 
address her with interrogations. 


There is scarcely a young lady who has 
not read, with avidity, a great number of 
idle romances, and puerile tales, sufficient 
to corrupt her imagination, and cloud her 
understanding. Had she devoted the same 
time to the study of mistory, she would in 
those varied scenes which the world offers 
to view, have found facts more interesting 
and instructing. What preservation is 
there against weariness and di-gust in the 
society of women of weak and unimproved 
understandings ? In vain do they endea- 
vour to fill the void of their conversation 
with insipid gaity ; they soon exhaust the 
various funds of fashionable trifles, the 
news of the day, and the hackneyed com- 
pliments ; and are at length obliged to 
have recourse to scandal. 


If ladies of the first rank would conde- 
scend to form their taste upon the best au- 
thors, and collect ideas from their useful 
writings, conversation would take another 
turn; their acknowledged merit would ba- 
nish that swarm of noisy, illiterate cox- 
combs who flutter about them and who 
endeavour to render them as contemptible 
as themrelves ; men of sense and learning 
would then be glad of their company. 

| ‘The arts in themselves are too amiable 
to need any recommendation; ail ihe ob- 
jects they offerto their view have some 
analogy with women, and are like them a- 
dorned with the brightest colors. 


It surely requires but a small degree of 


attention, to be struck with that wonder- | 


ful harmony which reigns throughout the 
universe, and to be ambitiqus of investigat- 
ing its secret springs. ‘his is a large vo- 
lume which is opened to all; bere a pair 
of beautiful eyes may be employed with- 
eut being tired; this amusement will ba- 





nish langour from the sober amusements of 4 
the country, and repair that waste of in- 
tellect which is caused by the dissipation | 
of the town.—Amherst Cabinet. 


Julius Cesar was indebted to his mother, | 
Aurelia for the pure and correct manner in 
which he delivered his orations, and the ef- 
fect of which tended, in a great degree, to 
confirm his victories. 

Aristoxenes writes, that Pythagoras re- | 
ceived the first principles of his phiioso- 
phy from his sister, Themistoclea. 

Lucretia Helena Cornaro. of the renown- § 
ed house of Cornaro, was on the point of | 
receiving the dignity of Doctor of Thcolo- @ 
vy, in the University of Padua, on account 
of her astonishing erudition, an} her deep | 
knowledge of the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Spanish and French languages, but her ape- | 
pointment was opposed by Cariinat Barbe- 
rigo. On the 25th of June, 1678, she re- | 
ceived the xdigmiy of Doctor of Philoso- | 
phy. It was bestowed upon her. with all} 
the customary ceremonies, in the cathe-{ 
dral, asthe halls of the university w ere | 
not capacious encugh to contain the crowd} 
of spectators, 









She was member of se ve- 
ral of the learned societies of lialy, and} 
her works are now heid in high repute. | 
Maria von Canitz, of Silestan birth, un-§ 
derstood seven languages, the German,} 
Polish, Hungarian, French, Latin, Greek) 
and Hebrew. She was profoundiy versed ! 
in history, medicine and mathematics. and 
in astronomy. She surpassed al! the learn- 
ed men of her time. She died in 1670. | 
Catherine, Duchess of Retz, who lived} 
inthe reign of Charles the Ninth, and Hene} 
ry the Third and Fourth, deserves to be) 
placed in the rank of the first savans off 
l‘rance. Her verse and prose are models | 
of purity of style and harmony of numbers.| 
Her works which are extant, are princi-§ 
pally on eloquence, philosophy, and ma-if 
thematics. She spoke, with great fuenc} }| 
every living langnage of 1 ,urope. 
Nh ad i 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mus. RAINS FORD. 9 
t have long been of an opinion, that there areg 
two kinds of sensibility ; the the # 


other acquired. It is likewise my opinion, that] 
the natural sensibility is the most refined ; and 





one natural, 


ii 
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if 
i that ea acquired will gencrally be found upon 
\a, Close investigation, spurious. In the infancy of 
iy life we find the most convincing examples to this 
bh theory : And among children, while entirely di- 
Hq Vested of art, the most affecting certainty may 
be obtained. In the first number of your paper, 
I find you have noticed the anecdote of my 
| young sister which | communicated ; and, as she 
a is a true specimen of natural sensibility, I will 
ait Mention an illustrative story of her early child- 
hood. 

My father, was a man who always loved to 
g¢ see his whole family assembled round his board 
bm, At meal times. One day while seated at an ex- 

, cellent dinner, thoughtless of every thing but the 

f good before us, we were surprised al] at once by 


ni! 


‘yy the absence of Eliza ; my father had helped her 


4 plentifully, but a minute before, and now, as if 
» by magic, both the child and plate were missing. 
Surprise sat upon every countenance—she was 
, sought after, but not found—she was called but 
no answer was returned. Dinner *7as ended ; 
and my father had taken his accustomed seat in 
the great arm chuir, whenin came the trembling 
little girl with an empty plate. She stopped ai 
| #the threshold, and gazed first upon one, and thea 
upon another, till at length her little bosom was 
wFunable any longer to contain her feeling, and ske 
burst into tears. My father extended his arms, 
wand she flung herself upon his bosom, ‘* Papa I 
(donot want any dinner,” sobbed out the little 


Py rea ae ea 


“finding my father spoke and looked mildly—are 


| Utyou angry with me papa? No my beloved child, 


\isaid my father, while he strove in vain to hide 
\ithe tears which forced their way down his 


J’she deserves it more than us all.”.—Here his emo- 
| - choked his further utterance ; he beat over 
; May little sister for a moment, and Lsaw the tears 
F bi her father fall upon her young head. We pre- 

loared her dinner and she ate it ; ;—and at eve she 


‘Gvas told she might carry the poor woman some 
anuueap MARY, 


A few more examples of this delightful sensi 
pility, will ensure our coincidence with Mary’s 
theory. And we certainly must acknowledge, 


that the construction of the nerves does in a 
teat degree influence the emotions of the heart. 














ioval ; ears smal), head round. 


MRS. RAINSFORD. 

I am one of three cousins, who have been for 
along time, embroiled in altercation about our 
beauty, each one claiming for herself the pre- 


eminence. As we knew the partiality of Paris 
in his decision, we mutually agreed not to leave 
our case to the gentlemen ; and so would have 
struggled on in debate until time had cenvinced 
us, that neither had pretentions to so high an 
endowment. But your paper, has fortunately 
opened a door of impartial judgment ; and we 
name you, ourumpire: As you cannot how- 
ever decide without a knowledge of our separate 
merits, I shall give you a full catalogue of them, 
beginning with myself. I am about five feet, 
three inches in height—which every one allows 
to be a graceful size—hair black and shining, 
which some, have not scrupled to say I greased ; 
eyes,—if I may credit the ancients, like Miner- 
va’s—being an amiable mixture of grey and green 
—ceye-brows, dark and arching—which gives an 
arch expression to the features—uose curving, 
and being very like the letter S, is allowed to be 
quite elegant—mouth indiscribable, and always 
adorned with a smile,—there are not wanting, 
many amongst my friends, who call this attractive 
quality of my mouth, a simper, but I despise 
such petty allusions, and retain my smile, which 
I think, adds ineffable delicacy te the whole 
countenance. My skin is of the most durable 
texture—its colour, neither white nor brown, but 
that more sprightly teint, which those two com- 
poundeé@ are supposed to make; and then to 
crown all, most luxuriantly besprinkled with be- 
witching freckles—vulgarly so called—but which 
I think, ought to be termed paphian stars ;—not 
that | ever understood Venus had freckles; but 
I dare say she had, as she is represented so very 
beautiful. Well, I believe | have combined most 
of the three famed Goddesses of old inmy own 
person: item, eyes like Pallas, mouth and freck- 
les like Venus—it only remains that I find out 
some dignity to be like Juno ; and | think my 
spirit which brooks no compeer, may fully enti- 
tle me the last resemblance. Now for my little 
cousin TaAmM™My: she, is short and considerabiy 
plump, auburn hair, black smart looking eyes— 
which we sometimes think will dance out of her 
head in one of her laughing moods—her nose is 
hooked, and always drawn up at the nostrils, as. 
if ready to express some wise saying—for you 
must know she prides herself upon her wit~skin 
dark, colour high, mouth turned up at the cor- 
ners and pouting in front; chin round, short 
and dimpled; forehead low, teeth white and 
shall finish this 
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then there is nothing classic in it. 
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picture with my opinion that itis not bad ; but 
I has tennow 
to BrLuA: she is tall and horribly slender ; and 
to add to the ridiculous in her figure, she has 


a flexibility whieh she calls the very essential of 


grace. Her hair, is light. and glossy, but [I can 
positively assure you, that, only proceeds from 
the use of Macassar. Her eyes, are large blue 
gogling things, that puts one in mind of two full 
moons; and to add to their beauty, she effects 
to have a languishing softness in them; but I 
do not think that, belong so much to the eyes, 
as to the long awkward lashes ;—for I hate long 
lashes, especially when they curl upwards as 
Bew’s does. Her nose, she calls the true Gre- 
cian; but I callit, the most strait forward look- 
ing thing IT ever saw ; however, a nose it Is, and 
so let it pass. Herlips are odd Jooking enough, 
you may judge of their proportions, the under 
one is much the thickest, and her teeth are so 
emalland white, that they are quite inexpressive ; 
and besides she seldom smiles, and when she 
does, she blushes so high, that she is a perfect 
fright. Her skin is very white, and you can al. 
most see the blood undulate in her veins ; don’t 
you think that very disagreeable ? She has a fu- 
rious colour forever on her cheeks—-which I have 
heard some coxcombs say, was the most delicate 
blush, they had ever seen :—I hate any colour on 
the face, it looks so healihy and unlady like, for 
no lady now, pretends to delicacy, unless they 
are pale, and troubled with nervous affections ; 
—which for my part troubles me excessively.— 
Ilere I shall end my catalogue of charms, I think 
I can see yeu laugh at the picture of my Gre- 


cian cousin BELLS, | hope you will decide just- | 


ly ; and 1 think I can guess whic 


heart at ease. Your's, 


CECELIA CONCEITED. | 


All we can sny, in answer to Miss Cecelia Cun- | 


6eited, is, that she must first, furnish us with an 
account of their intellectual beauties, before we 
can pretend to decide: as we Consider no beau- 
ty perfect, but that which has an internal coun- 
terpart. 


MRS. RAINSFORD, 


IN your first number of the Diana and Ladies 
Spectator, | find you have given my friend So- 
phonisba, some excellent advice ; and as she has 
improved upon it already, I have the utmest con- 
fidenee in your judgment, and wish vou would 


lend me a little to my improvement, Perhaps | 
you can tell me the reason why after being cal- | 
led the best dancer and being sought after by 
the gentlemen as a partner, in every ball-room 
for five years, that no one has wished to engage | 
me for a longer space of time, than while there 
was a violin playing ; or in short, why my ele- 
gant dancing, has not had the effect which I have 
been trying to give it; I mean that of gaining a 
husband, I am called extremely pretty, nay ! 
on the floor I am thought even elegant ; and yet 


who dont know a quadrille froma contra dance, 
I fear 1 shall be left to dance out the remainder 
of my days, in single blessedness ; Pray my dear 


; Madam if you can give me a hint to my advant- 


age do so, and you shailever be remembered by 
EXYLVIA SLIMFOOT. 


Lets © ] 


We fear Miss Sylvia Slimfoot, rates our opinion | 
too highly ; yet as we are always willing to give # 
it, where we have ahope of its being beneficial, 
we now advise her, to accept ef any plain, square 
toed Damon, that may offer; provided he is in all | 
other respects worthy of so famous a personage, | 
for we can assure her, from experience, that dance | 
ing, 1s of no other use to a young lady, than that, § 
ler manners more amiable and conde- | 
scending, which is the only true mark ofa gens | 
tlewoman: For which reason also we think danc= | 
ing was meant as a finishing off, or varnish to all | 
other accomplishments ; and without other ac- 


of making 





Mt 
complishm 


nts, we can see no utility in dancing 3 | 


if therefore Miss Slzmfoot has no other acquires | 
ment, than this, she will do well to be in somee & 


j 
; 


| thing of a hurry, in making choice of a square 


' oo © side your } toed Damon, for she may rest assured her dancing @ 
judgment will incline ;—therefore will set my ! | 


days will not last forever. 
BLTVALAWAND 
We have given credit in our first number, te @ 
the Weekly Visitor, for the Biography of Mrs. ; 
AmGAIL ApAms ; but upon investigation we find | 





t 
} © rd | 7 a 
| it is due to the Galazy. 


Wer arr Veaw 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Communication from Saran, is received 
and will appear in our next, 

} Jurra—will accept of our thanks for her pos 
lite note ; her communication shall be inserted 
in our next. 

Hannan—is inadmissible. 
froma the object of our paper. 


Detraction is fa¥ 
Her communicae 
tion displays genius, and we should be happy to 
receive her correspondence on some other sub- 
'jeet, 





unless | accept of a plain, square toed Damon, |} 



































Suddenly bright splendours force their way, 


Like that which spoke of ad friend. 
And night gives place, to a more joyful day, ike that which spoke of a departed friend 


And a meek sadne$s sat upon her smile ! 
Now far removed from every earthly ill, 
Her woes are buried and her heart is still. 


te W.L. Bowles. > | 
i if tory, silane eisineimninenicemssiment sat etetatcetnnssaeeipusientmmainaiine naan 
Px ‘4, Allelujah in the highest ! ! THE 


Behold on a cloud, and by angeis supported, DIANA AND LADIES’ SPECTATOR, 


The son of the highest, to heaven escorted, Will be Published every SATURDAY, at 
While beams of bright glory, encompass hishead,} Four Dollars per annum, payable quarterly 
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i} P © ir ar TR Y I bring in willing bands, to bow to thee. 
- ® * Well hast thou done my son, the Father said, 
HL ORIGINAL. And a full ransom, for my people paid, 
1 : | . eatin Welcomes in heaven now rung, 
te REDEMPTION—Awn Opy. Allelujahs in choirs, are sung ; 
|| Mie enthron’d in awful state, All joyful their harps, the glad angels prepare, 
1 The God of nations sat :— And their silver toned voices they raise ; 
id | Around his throne, thunders and storms and fires, | T° give glory and honor and power, 
4 Majestically roll’d ;— To the Lamb that was slain, forever and ever, 
| Silence, stood trembling by ; nor aught was{ fm a song of thanksgiving and praise ; = 
heard, Worlds catch the fire ; a 
i@; Till the great Father, spoke salvations word. Filling the choir, — 
dus ; Loud burst the sound of trumpets ! With ceaseless melody, 
# . Allelujahs rent the sky, For him who lived and died and rose, 
, Angels and archangels gave glory most high ; And at the throne of Gud, intercedeth forever, = _ 
) 1 Peace to mankind, good will to the earth, . . . 
S| Reseunded thro’ heaven at Jesus’ birth ; SELECT ED. 
| 1 1 en of delight thro’ the ee by, AT A CONVENT. ” 
| _—* bess _ the throne, said, “* my son} jf chance some pensive stranger, hither led, ir 
ly ; 4 thow — die. (His bosom glowing from majestic views, il 
1 ‘ i Ilark : that fearful sound, The gorgeous dome, or the proud landscape’s I. 
ae Bursting thro’ heaven around ; hues) 7 
| ! 1 A God! a God must die! Should ask who sleeps beneath this lowly bed— 
| 38] Shud’ring, the angels flee from his presence. *Tis poor Matilda !—To the cloistered scene, 0 
puet Darkness again asserts her ancient right, A mourner beauteous and unknown she came, t 
By And silence, holds in heaven the form of night.{ To shed her tears uninarked, and quench the , 
t ~« Nature trembles, and earth in horror quakes, Game , 
42 And all creation to its centre shakes. Of fruitless, love : yet wae her look serene 
+ || a~ Darkness and horror veils creation round, As the pale moon-light in the midnight aisle ; 
| ; And thunders reverberate thro’ gloom profound. Her Mie was gentle, which a charm could 
; 


* Ha ! hear now that cry, 
} Rending tbe sky ! 
f§; Victory, victery ! Death is swallow’d up in vic- 





: ‘ And music, and odours, around him are shed, in sdited ty Mrs. M. L. RAINSFORD. 
: Swift fly the glad tidings, the heavens resound, ae 

i , Allelujahs and glory from angels redound ; THOMAS BADGER, Jr. PRINTER, 
r ti, For Christ is risen from the dead, No. 10 Merchants’ Hall. 

’ 1% And the terrors of death forever have"fled ; sr 


APY ' The Diana and Ladies’ Spectator, will be com- 
. For the son of the most High, liveth and reigneth. posed of Moral, Religious, and Scientific Articles, 
; Arrived at the throne, Amusive Miscellany, and Tales from the most 
He bow’d himself down, moral and classic authors ; Biegraphy of the most — 
: . 4. | eminent Females, and Poe try. Every third No. 
To the footsteol of Jehovah, and interceded with will contain one of the most popular Airs or Songs, 
his father. set for the Piano forte. 
; ‘ Father, behold my work: is done, fcF> Persons, residing in any part of the United 
» Bless thou in heaven thy dear and only son, States, wishing to become subscribers ; are re 


; quested to forward their names, (post paid) te 
) On earth the ransom I have joyful paid, the Editress or Printer: Those within the city or 








i‘ ; So let thy mercy shine, thy wrath be staid: its precincts will, by sending in their names, and 
!” For all the people which thou gav’st to me, places of abode be duly attended to, | 











